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Season's Greetings 


MY FELLOW RAILROADERS: 
To each of you and your families, my very best 
wishes for a joyous Christmas and a happy, healthful 


New Year. 


My sincere thanks to you, too, for your valuable 
assistance and fine spirit of cooperation which have 
meant so much to the success of our operations during 


the past year. 


Dz J. Russell 
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1962: 


Year of 
Progress 


The year 1962 was another pro- 
gressive one for Southern Pacific 
Company and its subsidiaries. 

More than $100 million was spent 
for new facilities and equipment 
to improve efficiency and increase 
freight handling capacity. Of this 
amount, $69 million was for the 
purchase of 3,000 new freight cars 
and other railroad and highway 
rolling equipment. This included 
1,958 wide-door and double-door 
box cars, many with hydracushion 
underframes and built-in load di- 
vider and load bracing devices. 

The total car fleet is being main- 
tained at a “good order” ratio of 
98 per cent. 

Increased utilization of the fleet 
is also.fostered by an expanding in- 
centive rates program. 

Southern Pacific continues to 
handle an expanding volume of 
traffic by piggyback operations, 
which blanket the entire system. 
Two 40-ton mobile straddle-lift 
cranes were installed at Oakland 
and Los Angeles for handling 
piggyback vans and containers in 
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SP containers being loaded from PMT 
chassis onto piggyback flatcar with giant 
crane at West Oakland. 


a pilot container operation between 
those areas. New overnight piggy- 
back service was inaugurated be- 
tween Houston and New Orleans, 
and such intermediate points as 
Beaumont, Texas, and Lake Charles 
and Lafayette, La. 


CTC and Microwave 
Construction of automatic Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control and micro- 
wave installations on the San Joa- 


THE COVER 
This unusual photograph shows 
a string of eight wood-burning 
diamond stack engines of South- 


ern Pacific pushing a wooden 
“bucker” snowplow in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains during the 
winter of 1889-90. 


TRAIN OF LOADED MULTI-LEVEL AUTO-PACKS SHOWN AT WEST OAKLAND 


quin Valley Route will result in one 


of the most technically advanced, 


rail lines ever built. First portion 
of the 300-mile system was placed 
in service between Bakersfield and 
Fresno in August of this year. The 
second portion between Fresno and 
near Sacramento is scheduled to be 
completed in the spring of 1963. 
In Texas, 14 miles of mainline 
are being relocated as the result of 


construction of Amistad Dam on 
the Rio Grande near Del Rio. The 


relocation project, under the aus- 


. pices of the International Boundary 


and Water Commission, requires 
building three rail bridges, includ- 


ing a 2,230-foot high-level span 


over the Devil’s River. 

On the Toledo Branch Line in 
Oregon, one 405-foot tunnel was 
converted to open cut and another 
447-foot tunnel was eliminated by 
a line. change which allows unre- 
stricted use of larger freight equip- 
ment. Two high trestles on the line 
were eliminated. 


Accounting Department 
The IBM 7070 in SP’s computer 
center at San’ Francisco, installed 
in 1961, was converted to ‘faster. 
7074 model. As a result of a cor- 
porate simplification program, data 
gathered in Houston for lines in 
Texas and Louisiana are key 
punched and converted on IBM 
1401 from cards to magnetic tape, 


ODERN equipment kept road beds and 
rack in good order during the year. 
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which is sent air express to San 
Francisco for processing on the 
7074. Finished tapes for payrolls, 
paychecks, and similar reports are 
air expressed to Houston for print- 
ing and distribution. 

Passenger and Mail 

More automat food cars for chair 
car passengers, introduced in 1961, 
were placed in service on SP stream- 
limers this year, increasing total 
automat cars to 17. 

SP also has 730 free use baggage 
carts available to passengers at 23 
points on its lines. 

Three other lines joined South- 
ern Pacific in construction of an 
electronic mail bandling facility at 
Portland, Oregon, to go into service 
shortly after the beginning of the 
new year. 

Pacific Fruit Express 

PFE, jointly owned by Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific, was 
authorized to acquire more than 
$12 million in new piggyback 
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INCREASINGLY popular with ovr patrons 
are the automat food and beverage cars 
on our passenger trains. 


equipment, for 500 highway refrig- 
erator trailers and 300 rail flatears. 
Also, PFE ordered 500 multi-pur- 


pose mechanical refrigerator cars. 


EASTBOUND SP FREIGHT READY FOR DEPARTURE FROM COLTON, CALIF. 
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§P’s Men in Blue 


Conductor's Uniform 
Reflects Fashions 
of Each Period 


Our passenger service conductors 
—those businesslike men in blue— 
are a standard part of the scene 
aboard Southern Pacific stream- 
liners, The conductor’s uniform 
with its crisp white Hen, neatly 
pressed suit and gold insignia leaves 
no doubt in anyone’s mind who 
these men are. 

But back in 1855 the idea of put- 
ting train crews in uniform was new 
to the United States, and some peo- 
ple had grave doubts as to the re- 
sult. One publication, the Railroad 
Record, had this to say about the 
newly resplendent conductors on 
the New York and Erie Railroad: 

“For ourselves, we do not believe 
it will be productive of good in any 
shape. Jt might please the vanity of 
a pompous and ultra-ceremonious 
superintendent, or the fancy of a 
Jew vain and silly fops to be dressed 
up for show, as monkeys are ex- 
hibited; but men of sense will rarely 
wish to make thenigelyes singular 
by a suit of uniform . . .” Clucking 
with distaste, the writer concluded: 
“Such an order could not have 
arisen from any careful considera- 
tion of the effects of the system and 
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ier Se oe se 
REPRESENTING today’s passanger service 
men is Frank R. Webb, conductar an com- 
mute trains between San Francisco and 
San Jose. 


should be rescinded before its evils 
are too apparent to be longer tol- 
erated.” 

There wére also those who 
thought it was a good idea. The 
American Railroad Journal pointed 
out: “Passengers have commended 
the uniform for its neatness and the 
ease with which conductors could 
be distinguished at all times.” 
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Through the Years 
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FLASHY bow tie and boutonnicre brighten 
the rather rumpled uniform of this pre- 
1900 $P conductor. Note the long coat, 


Putting passenger service men in- 
to a distinctive uniform was not 
new to Europe at this time, but it 
was a practice that took hold rather 
slowly in the rough-hewn democ- 
racy of mid-nineteenth century 
America, 

The man credited with introduc- 
ing the conductor’s uniform in this 
country is Major‘Geénéral Daniel C. 
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McCallum. He was a railroad build- 
er, bridge engineer, architect, in- 
yventor and railroad operator all in 
one. During the Civil War he also 
served as military director and su- 
perintendent of federal railroads. 
Standard attire for conductors on 
some eastern lines in the 1860's in- 
cluded a Prince Albert coat and a 
top hat. Many of the men enhanced 
this dignified rig even further with 
a carefully trimmed beard. 
Conductors on western railroads 
like the Central Pacific (SP’s prede- 
cessor) took a more casual ap- 
proach. They wore the rough cloth- 
ing and the wide brimmed hat that 
typified life on the frontier. A badge 
was frequently the only insignia to 
identify them as railroad employes. 


Uniforms in West 

But civilization was sweeping 
westward at a rapid clip, and with 
its coming some of the old easy in- 
formality was to disappear. The 
Redding Republican Free Press for 
June 30, 1883, reported: 

“The Central Pacific Railroad has 
issued an order requiring all con- 
ductors and baggage masters, and 
also the brakemen on passenger 
trains, to wear uniforms. All first 
class roads.in the East require train- 
men to wear uniforms. It is a con- 
venience in the interest of the pub- 
lic, making it easy to determine who 
are the employes in case informa- 
tion or assistance is required.” 

In some measure at least, the uni- 
form was an attempt to reflect the 
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1868 CONDUCTOR wore Prince Albert coat 
and top hat, The carefully trimmed beard, 
typical of the period, enhanced his already 
imposing appearance. 


varied duties of the conductor. One 
early description of his job char- 
acterizes him as “half clerk and 
half guard, with a touch of the gen- 
tleman.” 

The conductor’s hat, which looks 
like a French gendarme’s cap, has 
not altered greatly through the 
years. It has a slightly bell-shaped 
top and a leather visor in the front. 
Decorations aud insignia vary just 
slightly from one railroad to an- 
other. The gold badge in front, 
bearing the word, CONDUCTOR, 
is referred to irreverently as the 
“brain plate” by some of the men 
who wear it. 

On the other hand, coats have un- 
dergone considerable modification, 
changing shape and length to con- 
form with men’s fashions. Coats 
gradually became shorter between 
1870 and 1890, then lengthened 
again at the turn of the century. By 
1911, the era of William Howard 
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1901 CONDUCTOR sported a wing collar, 
flowing tie and jaunty mustache. He cut o 
more dashing figure than his post Civil Wer 
predecessor. 


Taft, flowing folds of coat enveloped 
the conductor halfway down his 
legs and looked almost like an over- 
coat, 

In fact, when the Reading Rail- 
road decided to eliminate this frock 
coat style just before World War I, 
many railroaders used the discard- 
ed uniforms as winter overcoats 
after removing the insignia. Chang- 
ing to the shorter sack suits on the 
Reading reportedly came about aft- 
er that railroad’s president, Theo- 
dore Voorhees, saw the modern 
type of uniform while on a trip to 
Europe. 

Insignia 

Changes in the uniform have not 
been very noticeable since the 
1920s, and basically what SP con- 
ductors and brakemen now wear is 
a three-bution single-breasted busi- 
ness suit. Brakemen wear silver but- 
tons and insignia while conductors 
wear gold. Each carries the badge 
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1911 CONDUCTOR reflected the dignified 
era of William Howard Taft with longer, 
more conservative coat, neat tie and turned 
down colar. 


of his office on the front of his hat. 
Years of service are indicated by 
gold or silver devices on the left 
sleeve, with a bar for each five years 
and a.star for each 25 years. 
Southern Pacific, in the interest 


of making the uniforms truly uni- 


form, publishes a 12-page booklet 
of regulations detailing everything 
from the material to be used in the 
pockets (Ne, 250 drill) to the slant 
of the visor {30 to 35 degrees). 
Train crews in many nations wear 
the same conservative dark blue 
that characterizes conductors in the 
United States, although there are 
countries that offer elegant vari- 
ations. Some samples: Jamaica, 
light blue; Bulgaria, gray; Cuba, 
olive green; Finland, dark gray- 
blue; Brazil, blue in the winter, 


-white in the summer; Nigeria, 


khaki. 


Perhaps the ultimate was reached: . 
by conductors on the Mukden-Peip- 
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ing Express in China — a forestry 
green uniform with five gilt buttons 
on the coat, and red piping on the 
collar, cuffs and trouser seams, 

The more conservative uniforms 
on American railroads probably 
will change very slowly if they do at 
all. Present regulations now permit 
conductors on some SP trains to 
wear alpaca coats without vests 
during the summer months. More- 
over, sone of the men have turned 
to the electric wristwatch, recently 
accredited as an alternate standard 
to the customary pocket watch. 

But even without a vest and a 
gold watch chain, the railroad’s 
men in blue and the tradition of 
service their unform represents, will 
remain the same. 


DISTINGUISHED SON, Charles D. Hatfield, 
retired B&B blacksmith, Portland Division, 


~ enjoys visit with his son, Governor Mark O, 


Hatfield of Oregon who was re-elected for 
@ second term last November 


SP on the Highway 


Truck Service 
Helps Our Trains 
To Move Freight 


i Carrying a burden almost as var- 
ied ag a city department store, a fast 
Southern Pacific piggyback freight 
train clicks off the miles between 
New Orleans and Houston on its 
overnight journey. 

At about the same time another 
train, also made up of trailers on 
flat cars, speeds over the coast route 
between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Both trains offer rapid freight 
movement between two major met- 
ropolitan centers. Pickup from the 
shipper in the late afternoon and 
delivery the next morning to the 
receiver and handled by SP’s truck 
service — Pacific Motor Trucking 
from Portland to El Paso, and 
Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany from El Paso to New Orleans. 
The Cotton Belt territory is served 
by that railroad’s trucking subsid- 
iary, Southwestern Transportation 
Company. 

The trucks and their drivers are 
important members of the Southern 
Pacific. family, for this highway- 
rail combination forms the back- 
hone of SP’s developing transpor- 
tation supermarket in which ship- 
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pers can choose the service that best 
fills their needs. 

In addition to obtaining business 
jointly for themselves and the rail- 
road, our highway subsidiaries are 
good customers. During an average 
month, SP moves in piggyback traf- 
fic about 500 trailers for PMT, 150 
for SPT and 300 for SWT. 

3-Way Service 

PMT and 5P both participate in 
anovel service developed by Alaska 
Freight Lines, which operates a fleet 
of barges and tugs. 

B. R. Johnson, PMT president 
and general manager, says, “This 
combined highway-rail-sea opera- 
tion is a new concept in utilizing 
several modes of transportation to 
fill a need that none of them could 
serve as well singly.” 

PMT hauls freight from a num- 
ber of California points to its ter- 
minals at Stockton, Oakland and 


B. R, JOHNSON ileft} and G. D, Clark, 
heads of SP’s trucking subsidiaries, cenfer 
over a route map. Johnson is president of 
Pacific Motor Tru g. Ciark is president 
of Southern Pacific Transport and Seuth- 
western Transportation Company. (The lat- 
fer is the Cotton Belt's truck service.) 
Rieke 


Sc 
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PIGGYBACK TRAINS MAKE OVERNIGHT RUN FROM BAY AREA TO LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, and makes up van 
loads for piggyback rail movement 
on SP expedited freight trains to 
Portland with connections to 
Seattle. From there the van loads 
travel aboard barges across 2,000 
miles of water to consignees in the 
Anchorage-Fairbanks area. 

Our trucks also link us with trans- 
Pacific ocean freight by transport- 
ing containerized shipments to pier- 
side at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles for Matson and American 
President Lines. 

In addition, PMT and SPT have 
agreements with such air freight 
carriers as American Air Lines and 
Slick for pickup and delivery of 
shipments that span the continent. 

The right to diversify further and 
provide an even more varied serv- 


ice, tailored to the needs of the 


shipper, is a cause Southern Pacific 
has long championed. At present, 
even while operating in many areas 
under discriminatory Interstate 
Commerce Commission restrictions 
not imposed .on independent mo- 
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tor carriers, PMT and SPT have 
helped to build and maintain busi- 
ness for the parent company. An 
example of this is bulk cement 
hauling, a form of traffic some east- 
ern railroads have lost to competi- 
tive motor carriers, but which con- 
tinues to move in good quantities 
along our lines. SP has joint rates 
with PMT that give the shipper the 
benefit of faster—and less expen- 
sive—long haul rail service, plus 
convenience and flexibility of truck 
delivery at destination. 

PMT, which operates in the vast 
territory from the Columbia to the 
Rio Grande, has been working 
closely with the railroad for more 
than three decades now. 

Pacific Motor Trucking was 
founded in 1928 in Los Angeles 
under the name, Pacific Electric 
Motor Transport Company. Opera- 
tions started the following year, 
with intitial service between Los 
Angeles and 23 outlying communi- 
ties. Three months later the com- 
pany doubled the number of com- 
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SP truck service brings 
containers of ocean 
freight to pierside for 
Matson Lines (below) 
and handles pickup and 
delivery of air freight 
for American Airlines 
(ight). 


inunities served, and before the end 
of its first year it was serving points 
on the SP Coast Line between Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara. 
Incorporation as a highway com- 
mon carrier came in 1933 under the 
present name, Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Company. During the early 
1930s, operations were extended 
into the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valleys and along the Pacific 


“Growth” of ‘PMT coritinued as 
routes were established to Portland, 
Oregon, and El Paso, Texas, in the 
years just before World War II. 
Through purchase of other truck 
lines and expansion of its own oper- 
ating rights by various regulatory 
bodies. the company grew until to- 
day it operates 4,500 units over 
14,667 miles of highway truck 


roules. 


TRUCKING is an erovnd-the-clock 
business, just like the railroad. 


Delivery Service 

Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany and Southwestern Transport 
also were founded in the 1920s. 
SPT was started as a pickup and 
delivery service for the then Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad, Today 
Southern Pacific Transport oper- 
ates a fleet of 920 units over 8,800 
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CALLED A “HI-LO,” this trailer is hundy for transporting loads like these big reels of cable. 
For easier unloading, the back of the trailer can be raised and lowered hydraulically. 


route miles that run approximately 
parallel to SP’s Texas and Louisi- 
ana lines, 

Southwestern Transportation 
originally was a bus line before be- 
coming a highway common carrier 
of freight. Southwestern has a fleet 
of 784 units and 2,800 miles of cer- 
tificated routes, serving from Mem- 
phis and St. Louis through Arkan- 
sas to Texas and Louisiana. 

Millions of Miles 

Vehicles of SPT and SWT roll up 
a total of 714 million miles a year. 
G. D. Clark, president of these two 
trucking companies, points out that 
a lot of this mileage represents busi- 
ness that could not be handled at a 
profit by the railroads, In addition, 
this trucking service handles quan- 
tities of bulk mail on SP lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, and along the 
Cotton Belt. 

Freight carried by these trucks 
consists .of many commodities— 
fresh-iced fish from Southern Lou- 
isiana to New Orleans; livestock 
from Idaho and San Bernardino 
to Los Angeles; rattan furniture 
arriving at San Francisco from 
Hong Kong; and heavy machinery 
for the many growing manufactur- 
ing centers of the West. 

PMT’s Johnson stresses, “We are 
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a motor carrier and our primary 
aim is to earn on our own merits 
more trucking business from the 
public,” 

The variety of this business is 
enough to tax the imagination: 

During one recent year, two mil- 
lion dormant rose bushes were 
hauled from fields in Kern County, 
California, to nurseries in the south- 
ern part of the state. In addition, 
the company also hauls roses from 
Carleton, Oregon, to Pleasanton, 
California. 

When the Navy’s huge Lemoore 
Naval Air Station was being built 
in California our trucks shuttled 
like giant ants from loading silo to 


NERVE CENTER at Los Angeles is this dis- 
patching board where shippers’ orders are 
taken and relayed to PMT drivers. 


construction site carrying cement. 
Forty truckloads a day—more than 
one million pounds daily — were 
brought in by the busy hopper 
trucks during the 9-month project. 
Components for one of the na- 
tion’s most important ballistic mis- 
siles start their journey to opera- 
tional bases aboard PMT trucks. 
Later, the big cylindrical containers 
are moved cross-country by South- 
ern Pacific, either on flatbed trailers 
or in refrigerator vans, which are 
carried piggyback aboard flat cars. 
Even a shipment of giraffes ar- 
rived at San Francisco’s Fleish- 
hacker Zoo via SP’s truck service. 
They traveled aboard lowbed trail- 
ers in special “sun roof” crates with 
their long necks thrusting up above 
the truck cab. 
Vast Territory 
PMT now has more daily sched- 
uled service in California and Ore- 
gon than any other highway carrier. 
Fanning out from terminals in 77 
cities, the big red and silver rigs 
operate over an expanse of valleys, 
plains and mountains and in a va- 
riety of climates. 
The rugged country that tested 
the metile of the men who built the 
first transcontinental railroad is 
continuing to. provide a challenge 
for PMT drivers. Bringing freight 
service to a place like Pine Creek in 
California’s Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains is a real test of men and equip- 
ment—and one that has been met 
successfully for the past twenty 
years. The trucks labor up a steep 
grade from the Owens Valley floor, 
6,800 feet up a tortuous series of 
switchbacks to reach a tungsten 
mine and adjacent mill. 
Double header truck trailers 
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CHASSIS DYNAMOMETER at San Antonio 
measures efficiency of Southern Pacific 
Transport Company diesel unit. 


bring soda ash in 44,000-pound 
loads to a mill for use in refining 
operations, and on the return trip 
the trucks haul the finished prod- 
ucts—tungsten and molybdenum— 
to the railhead at Lone Pine. 

In winter, the trip is made more 
difficult by ice and drifiing snow, 
slippery roads and low visibility. 
All driving wheels on the vehicles 
are equipped with double chains 
and a special sanding attachment 
to help cope with the adverse con- 
ditions, 

Difficult roads are only one of 
the problems faced by the truck- 
ers. On occasion, such as during a 
recent pipeline laying project in 
Oregon, the trucks left the highway 
altogether. In hilly country served 
only by fire trails PMT trucks, 
some weighing as much as 30 tons 
with loads, helped string pipe along 
the line of construction. In order to 
keep the trucks from upsetting on 
the steepest hills, cables were at- 
tached and Jaid out from tractors 
asthe trucks were lowered down 
the slopes. ; 
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Whether coping with such ex- 
treme conditions or simply meeting 
the day to day demands of freight 
hauling, the highway fleet is con- 
tinuing io add modern and special- 
ized equipment to its fleet. 

The sizes and purposes of the 
trucks and trailers in the PMT fleet 
vary considerably, but all have in 
common the single fact that they 
need attention in order to go on 
running reliably. 

“We believe in preventive main- 
tenance,” says J, H, Ritter, PMT 
equipment manager in San Fran- 
cisco. “The idea is to spot the trou- 
ble before it develops and causes 
a breakdown on the road.” 

The most important part of the 
truck, however, is the man behind 
the wheel whose skill and judgment 
are primarily responsible for get- 
ting the lead to its destination. 


Safety Awards 

Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany recently was singled out for 
recognition of its safety record 
when its pickup-and-delivery. fleet 
was awarded a certificate of achieve- 
ment in the common carrier divi- 
sion of the 31st national fleet safety 
contest conducted by the National 
Safety Council. 

Pacific Motor Trucking also has 


an enviable safety record—only 1.9 
accidents per million miles of oper- 
ation. PMT has men who have 
driven 20 years without a prevent- 
able accident, and every year more 
than 1,000 of its men receive safe 
driver awards. 


Educational Opportunities 

Men who join the company as 
drivers can take advantage of com- 
pany-sponsored educational oppor- 
tunities that will help them to step 
into higher positions, for drivers 
are considered one of the basic 
sources of PMT’s supervisory per- 
sonnel, Many of the company’s top 
officers are former drivers. 

The management team that di- 
rects PMT, and the younger men 
working up through the ranks as 
future company leaders, have ac- 
quired their knowledge in the hard 
school of experience. They know 
that their operations, like these of 
the railroad to which they are 
linked, are based upon the con- 
tinued confidence of the public. 

Working together, the rail and 
the highway carriers in SP’s fam- 
ily can provide the kind of efficient 
freight movement that will give a 
firm foundation for a healthy and 
prosperous future for the company 
and the people in it. 


LOCATED AT Los Angeles, PMT’s largest terminal is equipped with a towveyor for rapid, 
efficient transfer of freight to trucks. Moved by a cable under the floor, carts transport 
shipments along the 1,120-foot dock te positions near loading bays for easier handling. 
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Railroad Man's Daughter Stars with Elvis 


LAUREL GOODWIN 


Traditionally, starlets are discov- 
ered while sipping sodas in Holly- 
wood. But for one railroader’s 
daughter, a screen career started 
two summers ago in Redding, Cali- 
fornia. 

The lucky young lady is Laurel 
Goodwin, currently co-starring in 
the Elvis Presley picture, “Girls! 
Girls! Girls!”. She is the daughter 
of I, G. (Bill) Goodwin, who works 
in the Personnel Department at 
SP’s San Francisco General Office 
Building. 

Laurel was performing in a sum- 
mer stock company production of 
“Tobacco Road” at Redding when 
she visited the cast of the motion 
picture, “Hell Is for Heroes,” which 
was being filmed on location near- 
by. While on the set, she met actors 
Steve McQueen, Bobby Darin, Fess 
Parker, Nick Adams, Bob Newhart 
and others appearing in the film. 

Photographs taken during her 
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visit were spotted by Martin Rack- 
in, Paramount production chief. He 
arranged a screen test, and subse- 
quently she was signed to a contract 
with the studio. The Elvis Presley 
film offered the opportunity for her 
first important role. 

Laurel is a graduate of San Fran- 
cisco’s Lowell High School, where 
she was an above average student. 
During her school years, she won 
the Junior Achiever’s Award and 
attended two Junior Achievement 
conferences. At the organization’s 
annual banquet she was named con- 
erence queen, 

Laurel also attended San Fran- 
cisco State College and is now fur- 
thering her education at Los Ange- 
les City College on a part-time basts. 
n her spare time she studies dra- 
matics, 

Married now to actor David Per- 
na, the ash blonde actress makes 
her home in Los Angeles. Laurel’s 
opes for a long and successful film 
career are shared by her proud 
parents, 

From their San Francisco home, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin have fol- 
lowed her progress closely. While 
never avid movie fans previously, 
they made a point of seeing “Girls! 
Girlst Girls!” 

“My 15-year-old daughter, Mau- 
reen, thought it was ‘dreamy’,” 
comments Goodwin, 

Appropriately enough, Laurel’s 
next role wil] be that of a railroad. 
er’s daughter in the Jackie Gleason 
film, “Papa’s Delicate Condition,” 
which will be released next spring. 
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Walsh and Bill Promofed 
in Accounting Department 


Two important promotions were 
announced in the Accounting De- 
partment at San Francisco last 
month, 

Thomas E. Walsh, former income 
tax auditor, was appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant 
general auditor. Named to succeed 
him was Cyril M. Bill, former as- 
sistant income tax auditor. 

Walsh began his career with 
SP in 1925 and after advancing 
through several positions was ap- 
pointed tax accountant in 1936, In 
1952 he became head tax account- 
ant and in the following year was 
appointed income tax auditor. In 
his new position he will devote the 
major part of his time to income 
tax matiers. 

Bill has been with the company 
since 1924, He was named special 
accountant in 1939, and.tax ac- 
countant in 1945. He was promoted 
to assistant income tax auditor in 
1953. As income tax auditor he will 
have immediate jurisdiction over 
the Corporate Tax Bureau. 
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SP Man Is Member of 
Freedom Award Jury 


Robert T. Bryant, city freight 
agent at San Jose, California, spent 
December 2-8 as a member of the 
13th annual Freedoms Foundation 
Awards Jury at Valley Forge, Penn- 

ylvania. 

Bryant, who is also president of 


" Round Table International, a serv- 


ice organization, served on a dis- 
tinguished panel of some 30 nation- 
al leaders, including members of 
state supreme courts, national pres- 
idents of civic and patriotic organ- 
izations and commanding officers of 
velerans’ groups. 

Jury members conferred to select 
outstanding individuals, organiza- 
tions, teachers and schools that are 
speaking out as responsible, patri- 
otic citizens in behalf of the free- 
dom on which the American system 
is founded, 

Those chosen by the jury as 
recipients of the Freedoms Foun- 
dation awards will be given cash, 
honor medals, special freedom li- 
braries, pilgrimage trips and edu- 
cators’ medals. 

Honorary officers of the Foun- 
dation include former Presidents 
Eisenhower and Hoover. 

In addition to his participation in 
civic affairs, Bryant has had a rail- 
road career of 44 years, 

After holding positions as engine 
crew dispatcher and timekeeper, he 
became station passenger agent in 
Oakland. During World War II, he 
served as chief of train service and 
the military bureau, also at Oak- 
land, He has been at San Jose sincé 
1948, 
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RIGHT: W. D. Lamprecht, vice presi- 
dent-system operations, left, and 
Hob Ferguson, specialist in human 
relations, look over suggestions sent 
in by SP conference participants on 
how to get better teamwork, 


BELOW: Lodi Agent H. L. Taylor, who 
has served 56 years with SP, names 
each of the men seated around the 
conference table at Stockton. 


> 
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Conferences for Supervisors 


Target: 


i “I just can’t seem to remember 
names—I never could.” 

This was what a Southern Pacific 
station agent told one of his friends 
while waiting at Stockton, Calif. 
for the beginning of a Saturday 
conference for supervisors, con- 
ducted by Hob Ferguson, nation- 
ally-known specialist in human re- 
lations and leadership training. 

Yet only a few hours later the 
same agent stood and easily named 
each of the 24 men attending the 
conference—most of whom he had 
never met before. 

SIMPLE STUNT 

A very simple stunt proved ‘to 
him that he really could remember 
names. In rotation around the 


ENGINE foreman and other supervisors at 
West Oakland discuss “What do we expect 
of those who supervise-us?” 
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room, each man was asked to stand 
and give his own name; then to re- 
peat the names of all those pre- 
ceding him. The last man to stand 
named everyone in the room, and 
the first man—who had only given 
his own name—easily performed 
the same feat. All it took was repe- 
tition, -plus a slight effort at con- 
centration. 

The stunt occupied perhaps 20 
minutes in a day packed with dem- 
onstrations and discussions of the 
complex art of leadership, but it 
illustrated a key point stressed by 
Ferguson in conferences with some 


Teamwork 


5,000 Southern Pacific people since 
1945, - 

“All of us could be living much 
richer, happier lives,” he points out. 
“But most of the time we operate 
at about ten per cent of our true 
capacity. 

DISTORTED SELF-IMAGES 

“We tend to form distorted im- 
ages of ourselves while we’re grow- 
ing up, on the basis of what happens 
to us. We are ridiculed while re- 


citing in school, for example, or we 
forget a name under painfully em- 
barrassing circumstances. And 
from then on, we tell ourselves, ‘I 
can’t get up and talk before a group,” 
or ‘I just can’t seem to remember 
names.’ Most of us are mighty poor 
photographers. Our self pictures 
are so blurred by ‘can’ts’ and 
‘don'ts’ that we find it very difficult 
to realize our full potential.” 

THEY CALL HIM “HOB” 

Seated on the edge of a desk as 
a typical conference opens, Fergu- 
son—called “Hob” by hundreds of 
railroaders throughout the system 
who have become his close personal 
friends—speaks quietly and infor- 
mally, but with the conviction of a 
man who deeply believes in what he 
has to say. 

“You and I can shape ourselves 
into just about anything we want 
to be,” he tells the group, “All it 
takes is desire and determination. 
We can keep right on growing as 
long as we live, and the more energy 
we invest in broadening our own 
horizons, the more we'll get out of 
life.” 

Pointing out that we live in the 
fastest changing times in human 
history, he writes a few facts on the 


blackboard to illustrate: 
» 90% of all the scientists who ever lived 
are alive today. (Cont'd next page) 


ENJOYING a joke during a 
conference break at West 
Oakland are, left to right, 
Engine Foremen R. M. Buck- 
ner and G. A, Miller; Con- 
ference Leader Ferguson; 
Terminal Supt. John Harri- 
son; and Engine Foremen E. 
W. Densmore and J, T. Mul- 
downey, © member of the 
local committee, SUNA 
Lodge No, 158, 
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“WE LIVE in the fastest-changing tines in human history," says Conference Leader Hob 
Ferguson, stonding at blackboard. Most sessions are held cbourd © special conference 
car, but this one used an office in SP’s Stockton depot. 


More moncy has been spent on re- 
search since 1955 than in all the pre- 
vious history of the United States— 
oyer $134 billion. 
The total accumulation of scientific 
knowledge is said to be doubling every 
ten years. 
So many new products are being in- 
vented and marketed that by 1964, 
about H cents out of every dollar we 
spend for living costs will be for prod- 
ucts that don’t even exist today. 
“One thing is certain about all 
these changes,” he says. “We must 
change toc. Individuals and insti- 
tutions that don’t keep pace get 
plowed under.” 
$1% BILLION REVOLUTION 

In order to meet the challenge of 
change, Southern Pacific has virtu- 
ally revolutionized its plant, equip- 
ment and operations since the close 
of World War 11, Ferguson points 
out, In the past 17 years, the com- 
pany has spent more than $11, bil- 
lion to meet the expanding trans- 
portation needs of shippers in the 
fastest-growing area in the United 
States. 


“This 1l-state ‘Golden Empire’. 


presents human challenges, too,” 
20 


he says. “There are more demands 
on you supervisors today than ever 
before. That’s why Southern Pacific 
is investing in these conferences: 
to help you prepare yourselves to 
meet the challenges you face, The 
cotapany is betting that you can de- 
velop more of the human relations 
skills that will not only make you 
better supervisors, but happier indi- 
viduals.” 

Ferguson, a former high school 
principal, served as employe rela- 
tions director for Kaiser Shipyards 
during the early years of World 
Wear II. His success in training new 
supervisors received wide attention 
and led to a teaching post at the 
University of California in 1943. 
His first conference for Southern 
Pacific supervisors was held at Sac- 
ramento Shops in 1944, under a 
program sponsored hy the govern- 
ment in cooperation with various 
universities, 

The Sacramento conference— 
aimed at helping supervisors handle 
critical problems -created -by the 
war time manpower shortage and 
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heavy traffic load—proved so'pro- 
ductive that Southern Pacific de- 
cided to continue the program with 
supervisors over the entire railroad. 
Ferguson set up his own inde- 
pendent consulting firm—Hob Fer- 
guson & Associates—and for the 
past 18 years, he and his staff have 
conducted conferences for SP ofh- 
, supervisors and the public 
contact people from New Orleans to 
Portland. A similar program has 
heen conducted for Cotton Belt per- 
sonnel by Hob and his staff, 


VOLUNTARY ATTENDANCE 

The conferences, adapted to the 
particular needs of each group, 
have ranged in length from three 
hours to three days—with periodic 
follow-up sessions. Fresh material 
is added continually, so that most 
SP people who have attended more 
than one conference would prob- 
ably agree with San Leandro Agent 
C. M. Kahar, who wrote recently: 

“This is my third conference, and 
if was as interesting and educa- 
tional as the first one. Mr. Ferguson 
apparently brings out new facets of 
his subjects each time.” 

For the past three years, Fergu- 
son has been conducting six to 
eight-hour conferences for first line 
supervisors on all divisions, includ- 
ing (among others) chief clerks, 
engine foremen, station agents, 
roundhouse and-car foremen, yard- 
masters and dispatchers. 


Attendance is voluntary, and ses- 
sions are often held at night and 
on Saturdays to permit men to 
attend during their off-duty hours. 
Brotherhood representatives are in- 
vited and usually attend each con- 
ference. 

VERY LITTLE LECTURING 

The program is designed to give 
supervisors practice in leadership 
and problem-solving and in the art 
of listening, communicating and 
counseling, 

Lecturing 1s kept at a minimum, 
Jn a relaxed atmosphere—where 
nothing is ever repeated outside the 
conference r ‘ont, except by intent 
of the participants—the men feel 
free to work at increasing their 
nianagement skills. 

Many have never met one another 
before the conference begins, al- 
though they may have conversed 
daily by phone for years. To help 
them get to know each other better 
and to provide practice in self- 
expression, each man is asked to 
describe his spare-time interests. 


THREE-MINUTE TALKS 

These ‘three-minute talks’ have 
turned up outstanding church and 
civic leaders and hobbyists of all 
kinds. One engine foreman trains 
sandiot baseball talent, for exam- 
ple, and has placed several of his 
discoveries on major league teams. 
A Los Angeles locomotive engineer 
has written and published several 


LEFT: Seated at tha 
head of the conference 
table at Stockton is En- 
gine Foreman David A. 
Harding, local chairman, 
Lodge’210, SUNA. 
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children’s books about the railroad. 
And a Western Division dispatcher 
is the world’s champion weight 
lifter in the 123-pound class. 

“It's difficult to dislike @ person 
if you know enough about him to 
really understand him,” Ferguson 
points out. 

CASE STUDIES AND ROLE PLAYING 

Using the case study method, the 
men discuss various ways of hand- 
ling real or hypothetical problems. 
They practice listening and com- 
municating by acting out situations 
involving conflict, one man assum- 
ing the role of an angry supervisor, 
for example, and another that of an 
employe who has been “called on 
the carpet.” 

Splitting up into small groups, 
they conduct their own conferences 
on such subjects as “What does 
management expect of us as super- 
visors?” and “What do we expect 
of those who supervise us?” They 
also discuss ways to get better 
teamwork among departments and 
crafts. Each conference sends its 
own list of constructive suggestions 
to headquarters in San Francisco, 
where they are given careful con- 
sideration, 

COMMENTS ON THE PROGRAM 

As the program ends, each par- 
ticipant is asked to evaluate it on a 
form provided for the purpose. Fol- 
lowing are typical comments from 
these questionnaires completed by 
SP supervisors, who were asked not 
to sign them unless they wished to 
do so. 

“T enjoyed every minute I spent 
at these meetings and feel. that the 
things I learned have helped me 
understand myself as well as my re- 
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ABOVE; Stockton Cashier D. L. Belew writes 
down suggestions. from the members of his 
conference group at Stockton. Looking on 
ot right is Don Terrell, clerk, BFA office. 


lationship to the company. I’ve been 
with Southern Pacific since 1927, 
and | realize that my security can 
only come from the company’s 
prosperity .. .”-—R, H. Green, en- 
gine foreman, West Oakland. 

“The opportunity to discuss our 
problems and to hear the problems 
of other departments helped make 
betier supervisors of all of us.”— 
Earl E. Harris, night supervisor, 
Oakland Mail Dock. 

“We get a much better under- 
standing of the changes taking 
place in today’s world and the steps 
we must take to adjust ourselves to 
them.” — Scott Pridgen, trainmas- 
ter’s clerk, Fresno. 

“One of the most important 
things I got out of the program was 
an understanding of the fact that 
we on the railroad must constantly 
find ways to cut costs and take ad- 
vantage of évery new improvement 
in order to survive.” — Oscar D. 
Fulton, train dispatcher, Tucson. 

“Discussion of our mutual prob- 
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lems and the practice we got in 
communicating with each other 
helped bring about better coopera- 
tion between roundhouse foremen 
and yardmasters than ever before.” 
—Harold D. Kelley, electrician fore- 
man, Taylor Roundhouse, Los An- 
geles. 

“Never a dull moment. Mr. Fer- 
guson jogs your memory and makes 
you use your head.”—-Harold Free- 
man, engine foreman, Yuma, Ariz. 

“ft approached the conference 
with mixed feelings of doubt and 
hope, but I decided to at least give 
this fellow Ferguson a chance. Quite 
frankly, 1 grew enthusiastic as the 
course progressed, | was amazed at 
some of the results as 1 began to 
apply these principles to my work 
...” — Robert K. Little, yard- 
master, Eugene, Oregon. 

“T learned through the program 
to re-evaluate not my own thinking, 
but that of others as well, and as a 
result I have a much more pleasant 
and productive relationship. with 
my fellow workers.” — Lyle A. 
Weldy, asst. general ‘yardmasier, 
Eugene, Oregon, 
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CHATTING, following the 
Stockton conference, are, 
left to right, Engine Foreman 
BD. L. Harding, Stockton 
Cashier D. L. Belew, Hob 
Ferguson, Asst. Supt. N. 8. 
Eddlestone, Tracy Agent R. 
C. Strader and Yordmaster 
E, M. Pope. 


Almost without exception, par- 
ticipants in the program feel that it 
helps them gain a betier under- 
standing of company objectives and 
policies and increases their ability 
to understand and communicate 
with the people with whom they 
work, 

The program also produces other 
tangible results. 

“Better teamwork,” says W. D. 
Lamprecht, vice president-systems 
operations, “has followed wherever 
the conferences have been held.” 

A Stockton yardmaster adds that 
this teamwork helps make the 
supervisor’s job easier and more 
pleasant. 

“And after all,” he points out, 
“we spend more hours with each 
other at work than we do with our 
own families. Why not make them 

” 
pleasant hours?” 


Joseph L. Bart, Jr., public re- 
lations manager, Houston, was re- 
elected first vice ‘president at the 
annual conference of the Texas 
Social Welfare Association held in 
Dallas last month. 
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SP SCUBA Club Explores 
Exciting Undersea World 


Almost any weekend in the year, 
men and women in the black rubber 
suits of skindivers will be gliding 
through the eerie depths of the Pa- 
cific Ocean in search of abalone, 
fish and unusual sights. 

These SCUBA divers (short for 
self-contained underwater breath- 
ing apparatus) come from all walks 
of life. They are united by a com- 
mon interest in exploring the 
strange green world under the sea. 

At SP’s General Office Building 
in San Francisco, some 20 rail- 
roaders are banded together in the 
Southern Pacific SCUBA Club. 
Three men, Eamon Byrne, Bob 
Sloan and Norman Niven, founded 


SP SCUBA Club member Sarbara Snyder 
pauses during lesson in use of aqua-lung 
equipment. New divers are given training 
and safety instruction before making their 
fiest dive in the sea. 


the club about a year ago in order 
to find additional diving partners 
for themselves and to interest new 
people in the sport. 

Diving Instructions 

Niven, who has become the offi- 
cial diving instructor, has taught 
more than 30 persons how to dive. 
The training course consists of sev- 
eral sessions of supervised SCUBA 
diving. First, in a pool, the novice 
becomes accustomed to the feeling 
of breathing through the air regu- 
lator while he is underwater. As he 
gains confidence, he is allowed to 
swim to the deep end of the pool 
and sink to the bottom. 

During the introductory lesson, 
safety precautions are stressed, and 
proper techniques of using and car- 
ing for the equipment are taught. 
Gradually the student learns how to 
maneuver underwater with the tank 
on his back. He learns how to clear 
his mask of water, and how to get 
the air hose back into his mouth if 
he should lose hold of it while swim. 
ming, 

The next step is a dive into the 
murky depths of the San Rafael 
Canal, some 20 miles north of San 
Francisco. 

“This one is the worst dive you'll 
ever make,” Niven explains kindly 
to his students. 

The reason for the dive, besides 
giving the novice the opportunity 
of donning a rubber suit, is to find 
out whether he is bothered by a fear 
of confined spaces, In the dark 
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Do you, Dennis, 
Take Bea to be Your 
Lawful Bowling Partner? 


Speaking of “togetherness”, Den- 
nis and Bea Ingram of the San Joa- 
quin Division are one married 
couple who apparently really be- 
lieve in it—and from the looks of 
the beautiful trophies they are hold- 
ing (right}, it pays off. 

When Dennis leaves for work 
each morning, Bea goes with him. 
They both work for Southern Pa- 
cific (of course!) in the Superin- 
tendent’s Office at Bakersfield, 
where he is an engineer inspector 
and she a stenographer. 

When Dennis goes bowling, Bea 
goes with him. They bowled in a 
Sunday night mixed foursome, and 
when Dennis won top honors for 
the men in their league, well, so did 
Bea for the women. (And they each 


have similar trophies to prove it.) 
But that’s not all—Dennis’ ave- 
rage score for the season which won 
for him his trophy was 150—and so 
was Bea’s. 
Togetherness—it’s wonderful, 


water of the canal, with almost no 
visibility, and nothing but his 
thoughts for company, the new. div- 
er may find himself troubled by all 
sorts of unpleasant ideas. It is im- 
portant for him to learn what his 
reactions are before he makes his 
first dive in the sca. 

Rod Snyder of the Freight Claims 
Department, who is president of the 
SCUBA Club, points out that most 
of the dangers a new diver faces are 
largely in his mind. 

“Once you get in the ocean,” 
Snyder says, “you find so much to 
look at that you soon forget you're 
in a strange element.” 
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Soaring over a forest of kelp, 
swimming alongside curious fish or 
examining odd marine formations, 
the SCUBA diver moves through a 
world of shimmering beauty. 

Members of the club have varied 
interests, from underwater photog- 
raphy to spear fishing. But most of 
them just enjoy poking around un- 
der the sea, exploring one of the 
last frontiers to yield its secrets 
to man. 

Other club officers besides Snyder 
are: Ron Colby, vice president; 
Adreana Strittmater, treasurer; 
George Pollitt and Bob Sloan, group 
leaders: 
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CHEF JOEL SMITH 


Joel Smith has been cooking for 
our Sunset Route dining car patrons 
since 1924, after serving his ap- 
prenticeship in local restaurants of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

His first assignment as chef came 
in 1927 on the Argonaut between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles. 
Later he transferred to the Sunset. 

Many travelers have referred to 
the Sunset as the “finest train in 
America”, which js a personal trib- 
ute to Joel and his associates in 
maintaining the traditional hospi- 
tality of the southland. 

While it is Chef Smith’s opinion 
that southern fried chicken is still 
first place in popularity on his train, 
he has these different recipes to of 
fer for your enjoyment. 
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SP Chef's Favorite Recipes 


STEWED CHICKEN, LILLY 
1 tender young chicken — 2 to 
24% lbs. 
8 fresh mushrooms, sliced 
4, fresh tomatoes, peeled and 
quartered 
2 shallots, chopped 
1 teaspoon salt 
pinch of pepper 
1 teaspoon parsley 
3 tablespoons butter 
1 small glass sherry 
Cut chicken in four pieces. Put 
two tablespoons of butter in a sauce 
pan. Season chicken with salt and 
pepper, dip in flour and saute slowly 
on both sides. Add mushrooms, to- 
matoes, shallots and sherry. Cover 
and cook gently for 30 minutes. 
Add parsley and remaining butter. 
Mix well and serve. 
Serves four persons. 


BEEF CARPETBAG STEAK 
2 pounds of sirloin steak 

1% pint of oysters (raw) 

Cut steak one and one-half to two 
inches thick. Slit through the center 
to form a pocket. 

Stuff with raw oysters seasoned 
with salt and pepper. 

Sew the edges of pocket together; 
broil about fifteen minutes on each 
side, 

Serve with potatoes, as desired. 

Serves four persons. 


INDIAN RIVER SALAD 
VY grapefruit 
4 slices pineapple (diced) 
1 cup mayonnaise 
Remove sections from ‘one-half 
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Cc. ©. SULLIVAN 


€. 0. Sullivan Retires 
After Long SP Career 


Clifford Q. Sullivan, superinten- 
dent of commissary, Oakland, re- 
tired on November 30 after com- 
pleting 41 years of service with the 
company. He began his career as a 
clerk in the Law Department, and 
after working at various positions 
in the Dining Car Department, he 
was appointed superintendent of 
commissary in 1959, 

Named to succeed him was H. A. 
Purdy, former special assistant, 


grapefruit; mix with diced pine- 
apple and one cup mayonnaise. 
Remove membrane from grape- 
fruit half and refill with fruit. 
Decorate with strip of pimiento 
and slice of avocado. 
Serve chilled. 


W. D. Keller, district freight and 
passenger agent, San Diego, has 
been elected president of the Nation- 
al Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, San Diego Chapter, for 1963. 
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Agent Julio Arias Retires; 
To See Dad After 52 Years 


“{ want to thank this great na- 
tion for enabling me to get some- 
where in life,” Julio Arias, agent at 
Nogales said recently on the eve of 
his retirement after 39 years. 

Born in Spain, Julio came to 
Hermosillo, Sonora in 1910 and ob- 
tained a job as a clerk in a dry 
goods store. At night he played 
piano and organ at the local movie 
house where silent movies were 
shown, It was at the Nogales The- 
atre that he met and married Maria 
Luisa Lopez, who was working as 
an usher. 

He attended Nogales High School 
in 192] and 1922 as a special Stu- 
deni, and joined SP in 1923. 

“T was a married man playing an 
organ in the theatre, learning Eng- 
lish three hours daily—and work- 
ing 14 hours a day for many years,” 
Julio says, looking back, 

After his retirement, Julio and 
Maria visited their son, Julio, Jr., 
in New York for a few days. Julio, 
Jr., is a U.S. Vice Consul at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Julio and his wife are now spend- 
jing more than a year in Europe, de- 
voting most of their time visiting his 
father, 94 years old, and his sister, 
neither of whom he has seen since 
he left Spain 52 years ago. 

The Arias’ have five sons, one 
daughter, and 14 grandchildren. 
Armando, one of his sons who is 
now a U.S. Infantry captain, was a 
prisoner of war in Germany six 
months during World War II. His 
other four sons also served in that 
conflict. 
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G. P. TORBURN (left), general superinten- 
dent car department, Pacific Fruit Express, 
San Francisco, retired recently after a long 
career with Union Pacific and PFE. He be- 
gan with PFE as a carman at Roseville in 
1931, and at the time of retirement was 
recognized nationally as an authority on 
refrigerator car construction and mainte- 
nance. Shown with Tarburn is E. V. Hopkins, 
who succeeded Torburn as mechanical and 
engineering officer of PFE, Hopkins’ head- 
quarters are in San Francisco. 
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£. F. CARTER, receipt and record clerk at 
Sacramento General Stores, has retired 
from service after 45 years with S.P. 
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AMELIA AND HARVEL AHL, he an engineer 
on the Shasta Division, she a stenographer, 
are enjoying their retirement after a total 
of 85 years with the company. 


ANDREW R. HINE, lease clerk, Portia 
has retired after serving Southern Pac 
since 1917. (Below) 


SACRAMENTO VETERANS RETIRE. Closing their SP careers recently were these employes 
of the Sacramento Division. Shown left to right are Locomotive Engineer E. B, Smiley, who 
had 45 years; Conductor M. H. Wiswell, with 44 years; and Train Clerk U. J, Hebuck, 
who retired after 45 years with the company. : 


JOHN McGILLICUDDY, conductor on the 
Sacramento Division,-has retired from serv- 
ice after 39 years. He served as Local Chair- 
man, Lodge 340, B of RT, from 1931 to 
1958, (Below! 


PASQUALE: (PETE) GUIDERA, upholsterer, 
has retired after 50 years at Sacramento 
General Shops. More than 200 employes 
and pensioners gathered together on Pete's 
last day of work to honor him, (Above) 
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$O YOU REFUSE TO PAY YOUR TAXES, EH? Actually these ‘characters’ aren't as 
menacing as they seem. They appeared as extras at the San Francisco Opera House in 
Verdi's Don Carlos", an opera set at the time of the Spanish Inquisition, Second from 
left is Tom Maitre, @ seasoned thespian at night, but by day @ dedicated employe in 
the Accounting Department, as are the other three employes shown, The masked execu- 
tioner at left is Peter Warren and the other one is Dick Bombach—or is it the other way 
around? The hooded monk is Dick Morgan. 


Surprise! Surprise! 


Vernon C. Proudfit, who was 
No. 1 on the Portland Division te- 
legraphers’ seniority list, has made 
tape recording a hobby, and it has 
developed into a business side line. 

Recently he was engaged fo re- 
cord a banquet at a Portland sup- 
per club. He set up his equipment 
in the afternoon-—and when he re- 
turned at the dinner hour he was 
dumbfounded to find himself sur- 
rounded by friends, and that he was 
to record his own retirement party. 

Vern completed half a century of. 
railroading, with 48 years with 


v. ¢. PROLDFIT Southern Pacific. 
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FATHER-SON ACT. The Bakers- 
field Army Reserve transportation 
company commander, Captain Rob- 
ert D. Morgan, accepted the appli- 
cation of Larry Eugene Morgan, 
17, recently al brief ceremonies held 
at the Army Reserve Center. Fol- 
lowing the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, Larry said he was 
proud to be a member of the U.S. 
Army and even prouder to serve un- 
der his own father—Robert Mor- 
gan, chief clerk, Freight Traffic, 
Pakersfield. 
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COAST DIVISION: Fred W. Carl- 
son, clerk; Thomas C. Gooch, car in- 
spector; Lemuel R. Keaton, sheet- 
metal worker; Joaquin Rodriguez, 
crossing watchman; Ferdinand Rus- 
coni, carman; Ernesto R. Saccoccio, 
machinist; Alonzo B. Scott, locomo- 
tive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Willis 
Atkins, coach cleaner; Guilford B. 
Baker, switchman; Francisco Hei- 
tumea, track laborer; William H. 
Hooker. conductor; Ralph M. Irwin, 
machinist; Edward T, Johnson, chair 
ear porter; Alice Karayan, time- 
keeper; Horace W. Melius, conduc- 
tor; Leon H, Raines, electrician; 
Murl T. Reed, switchman; Marcos 
Rivera, section laborer; Ralph G. 
Sherman, agent; Walter L. Somerby, 
James A. Williams, both clerks. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: John A. 
Crowley, assistant head timekeeper; 
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G. H. STAYMATES, locomotive engi- 
neer an the Tucson-Rio Grande Di- 
vision, has retired from service after 
more than 37 years with SP. 


Lawrence R. Harrington, switch- 
man; Hugh G. McCormick, lead car- 
penter; Harold F. Miller, Henry H. 
Darrah, William J. Gonier, Rainhard 
Rauch, all locomotive engineers, 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Mar- 
ion T. MeCallen, clerk; Barney 
Moore, painter; Albino Pacheco, la- 
borer; Stephen E. Prosky, switch- 
man; Arthur B. Journey, Earl B. 


HALF CENTURY of railroading ended with 
the retirement of Passenger Conductor Joe 
B, Flager, Los Angeles Division, shown here 
with his wife, Jane. 


Smiley, both locomotive engineers; 
James O. Hitt, Merle H. Wiswell, 
both conductors. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Alonzo 
L. Bohne, car inspector; James W. 
Hamill, switchman; William B. Hii- 
bish, conductor; Archie C, Stokes, 
locomotive engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Rob- 
ert 5. Easterwood, telegrapher; 
Chesley M. Johnsen, signal main- 
tainer; Harmon E. Reynolds, switch- 
man; William H. Martin, Clarence 
C. Inman, both locomotive engineers. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Bernard 
Pederson, car inspector; Carl H. 
Smith, clerk; Jesse E. Sylvia, Or- 
mey S. Weedon, Ernest V. Carter, 
Harvey W. Ahl, all locomotive engi- 


neers. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION; Julio G. Arias, agent; Fermin 
Chavez, freight carman; Daniel T-. 
Flores, laborer; Curtis A. Graham, 
roundhouse foreman; Luther E. 
Hart, locomotive engineer; Reginald 
Pp, Keith, pipefitter; Protacio C. Sa- 
Jaiz, carman helper; Murray F. Kyle, 
Maurice F, Lab, both clerks; Anas- 
tacio S. Trujillo, carman; Houston 
L. Penix, Osear Tyra, both signal 
maintainers. 

WESTERN. DIVISION: Rufus M. 
Evans, chair car porter; Herman G. 
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ARTHUR S, PRYOR, 
standing on steps, 
conductor of the 
Salt Lake Division, 
retired after 37 
years with the com- 
pany. On hand te 
greet him in Sparks 
at the conclusion 
of his last run were 
proud members of 
his immediate 
family. 


Faria, deckhand; Lawrence C 
man, switch tender-herder; 
H. Sanders, carman; Joseph C. Lo- 
renzo, lead carman: Hardin Mack, 
track laborer; Ralph C. Payne, 
waiter; Loyd L. Price, marine engi- 
neer: Tony F. Real, mail & baggage 
handler; Joseph T. Seikel, water & 
fuel supervisor; John F. Silveira, 
deckhand; Leland F, Tigh, agent- 
telegrapher; Arthur E. Bazille, Paul 
F. Dalpino, both machinists; James 
G. Newell, William E. Littlehaies, 
both switehmen; Clarence J. West, 
locomotive engineer; Bessie M. 
Weeks, steno-clerk. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC; Floyd A. 
Benoit, lead signalman; Miguel G. 
Carrasco, laborer; Edwin H. Clark, 
motorman; Catarino R. Garcia, 
track ‘liner, operator; Chester 0. 
Scott, B&B sub foreman; Kirby J. 
Bordelon, Marion W. Hansen, both 
engineers; James E. McKinley, 
George L. Sanders, both brakemen. 

GENERAL OFFICE: Michael J. 
Ashe, elevator starter; Fleta M. 
Ferguson, assistant chief clerk; Will 
L. Ferguson, senior distribution 
clerk, Raymond E. Rogers, clerk, all 
of Auditor of Disbursements; Ray 
L. Hansen, assistant engineer, Mof 
W&S; Edward F. Nordt, chief clerk, 
Specialized Operations; Eugene Rae, 
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electric cutter, Duplicating Bureau. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Joseph Dimoree, car in- 
spector; Sam Miller, machinist 
helper; Mitchell P. Lisnich, boiler- 
maker helper; Pasquale P. Guidera, 
upholsterer; Dewey Clerk, boiler- 
maker, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Anthony C, Tellez, Vincent 
D'Alleva, Ray J. Dunbar, all electri- 
cians; Robert B, Harrison, pipefit- 
ter; Robert R. Latimer, machinist 
foreman; Otis Haywood, carman 
helper; Sloan L, Beck, automotive 
mechanic; Ricardo G. Vazquez, 
sheetmetal worker helper; John A. 
Washburn, Howard F. Reuter, Al- 
bert B. Greisinger, Wiliam A. Gilli- 
land, Frank A. Freeman, all ma- 
chinists. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
STORES: William J. Douglas, stock- 
man assistant; Charles R. Eth, lift 
truck operator; Leon Rebinson, jan- 
itor; Hilario Soria, crane foreman. 

OTHERS: William A. McCoy, ma- 
chinist helper, Northwestern Paci- 
fie; Longino Vicencio, machine hand 
helper, West Oakland Stores; Sealy 
G. Hauger, special diet aid; Leah E. 
Dixon, Paula Hertz, both registered 
nurses, all from General Hospital, 
San Francisco. 


EDWARD N. HOLBROOK, stock book 
clerk at Sacramento Stores, retired 
recently after on SP career that 
spanned nearly 44 years. 
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C. W. SPRINGER, conductor on the Salt 
lake Division, has retired after 45 years 
with the company. 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Nobile Di Menna, laborer; Rufino 
Tabarez, boilermaker helper; Com- 
ley H. Randall, clerk. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Pensioners: Gerbacia L, Sal- 
as, section laborer; Liberato Barron, 
freight carman; Alexander C. Col- 
lins, brakeman; Ray A. Wheeler, lo- 
comotive engineer, 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Joseph N. Borgognone, machin- 
ist; Louis W. Burk, brakeman; By- 
rum E. Harrop, machinist; John B. 
Stone, locomotive engineer. . 

_SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: William A. Hearle, locomo- 
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MYRON TERRY, chief service director 
in SP’s passenger ticket office in 
downtown Los Angeles since 1960, 
has retired after 40 years. 


tive engineer; Willie Leon, shop la- 
borer; Henry Morelli, blacksmith; 
Clinton D, Nicholson, signal main- 
tainer; Arthur T. Peterson, locomo- 
tive engineer; Clifton S, Sutherland, 
carman helper; Harry G. Belson, 
section foreman; John G. Boling, 
conductor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Eva A, W. Hakemoller, mes- 
senger; Jacob Pfosi, yardmaster. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Pension-~ 
ers: Rebert A. Branch, car inspector; 
Charles L. Montgomery, B&B ecar- 
penter; Clinton T. Wride, switch- 
man. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Trinidad Alvarado, carman 
helper; Clemeal R. Bolden, tie han- 
dier; Rutherford B. Elrod, locomo- 
tive engineer; John R. Healy, switch. 
man: Jesse H. Holcombe, brakeman; 
Ruby L. Moore, clerk; Gust Poule- 
kas, section foreman; Harry Poulos, 
trackman; Alfred 5. Russell, loco- 
motive engineer; Daniel B. Scar- 
borough, car inspector; Edward L. 
Tigh, conductor; Herman A. Voitz, 
locomotive engineer; Barney P. Wet- 
zel, clerk. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Burton W. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent; Michael J. Donovan, conduc- 
tor; Henry J. Doherty, switchman; 
Benjamin F. Fronaberger, telegra- 
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pher; Lester G. Thomas, locomotive 
engineer. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: Elizabeth A. 
Scott, steno; Frank Sole, freight car- 
man; Louis Remagnolo, boilermaker 
helper; Jerry Gacina, painter; Ches- 
ter Risby, boilermaker helper; Dom- 
enico Laghetto, boilermaker helper. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: William P. 
Montgomery, car inspector; Albert 
R, Merrithew, pumper; William E. 
Hagerty, machinist foreman; Wal- 
ter B. Hageman, machinist. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Glenn N. 
Fearn, lead signalman; Willis B. 
Young, conductor. Pensioners: Wal- 
ter W, Blight, janitor; John J. Cas- 
sidy, conductor; John T. Davies, 
welder; Grover C. Holcomb, motor- 
man; Walter Nielson, leader; Charles 
D. Pennington, lead machinist; 
Homer Miller, motorman; Marcus 
Ramirez, laborer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: John T. 
James, general accountant; Wiliam 
P. Jennings, office manager, Freight 
Traffic, both of General Office; John 
A, Sheean, attorney, Chicago; John 
W. Stiles, locomotive engineer; Joe 
G. Robertson, brakeman, both of 
Northwestern Pacific; David Van 
Meter, chef, Dining Car Dept., Los 
Angeles; William 5. Colwell, store- 
keeper, SPSS; Raul Portillo, ma- 
chinist; Jose Rangel, machinist 
helper, both of Et Paso. 


LOVEL BELNAP, passenger directar at Og- 
den, has retired after 41 years with SP. 


Southern Pacific Dividends 


MOMENTOUS OCCASION. for the first time in company history, dividend checks for 
SP stockholders are being prepared in the General Office at San Francisco this month, 
instead of New York, as has been the practice. Abave, at left, inspecting the first one of 
more than 85,000 dividend thecks to be mailed are (I-r} E, L, DeMattei, asst, treasurer, 
SF; W. G. Winant, asst, treasurer and transfer agent, New York, and J. B. Reid, vice 
president and treasurer. At center, checking stockholder files transferred te San Francisco 
from New York, is H. J. Heim, asst, transfer agent, Right, R. B. Scanlon, asst. chief transfer 
clerk, at machine which stuffs, seals and stamps 3,000 envelopes an hour to facilitate 
mailing of the dividend checks. 
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